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In the tragic event of last summer, which laid a burden of 
sorrow on the heart of the nation and called for the sympathy 
of the civilized world, the officers and students of the National 
Deaf-Mute College had special reasons for grief. The law in- 
corporating the Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 
provides that the President of the United States, for the time 
being, shall ex-officio fill the office of Patron. In this capacity 
he presides at the public anniversaries, and affixes his signature 
to our collegiate diplomas. 

Representing in these acts the Government, which has be- 
stowed most generous benefactions on the Institution, the Pa- 
tron, whoever he may be, is regarded with special interest and 
respect by all who here look up to him as their official head. 

The decease of the President of the United States, under any 
circumstances, would consequently be an occasion of mourning 
at Kendall Green. But in the death of James A. Garfield this 
Institution loses a friend to whom much of its prosperity and 
progress is due, and whose open advocacy of its interests in 
Congress and elsewhere has gone far toward securing for it the 
position of permanence it now enjoys. 

General Garfield’s first visit to the Institution was made in the 
winter of 1865-’66, when the collegiate department had been in 
operation but a single year. Its students numbered no more 
than twelve. One of these was a senior pursuing a scientific 
course, four were freshmen, and the remainder formed a class 
of still lower grade. The College for Deaf-Mutes was looked 
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upon at that time as a mere experiment. In many quarters it 
was spoken of openly with derision. But General Gartield, him- 
self a practical teacher, was warm in his endorsement of the un- 
dertaking, and his magnetic encouragement served to inspire 
both officers and student with a determination that the College 
should succeed. 

Maintaining his interest in the progress of the College, Gen- 
eral Garfield, in the spring of 1868, showed his confidence in its 
scholarship by requesting its earliest graduate, Mr. Melville 
Ballard, to make a translation from the French of an important 
pamphlet, “ Le Bilan de ? Empire,” in which some very unfav- 
orable criticisms of the financial management of the Second 
Empire were given to the world. 

Some months after the completion of the translation, Mr. 
Ballard received the following : 

“ Dear Sir: Just before I was leaving Washington last sum 
mer, I received your very successful translation of ‘ Le Bilan 
del Empire. I should have acknowledged it at once but from 
the fact that I had to leave the city. My long delay in acknowl- 
edging your great kindness can only be accounted for by the 
recital of a series of accidents and contretemps, which I have not 
now time to recount. 

“T take pleasure in forwarding to you a copy of Napoleon’s 
Cvesar (in French) as a slight testimonial of my appreciation of 
your scholarship and kindness in making the translation. 

“ With kindest regards, I am, very truly yours, 
“J. A. GarFrELp.” 

This volume was handsomely bound, and Mr. Ballard’s name 
had been stamped on the outside. 

During the years 1868~69, and ’70, the progress of the Insti- 
tution, especially the development of the collegiate department, 
encountered serious and persistent opposition in Congress. 
This hostility was so vigorously continued as to jeopardize, on 
one or two occasions, the very existence of the Institution. 
General Gartield never failed to give the weight of his influence 
in favor of continuing the aid of the Government, and on the 
21st of June, 1870, when a very important appropriation was 
under consideration in the House, he made a speech earnestly 
advocating the liberal support of the Institution in its collegiate 
character, and urged the propriety of action on the part of Con- 
gress, in the following language : 
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* Nearly every State in the Union has its school for the deaf 
and dumb, where they are taken through the preliminaries of 
education, and are elevated from the condition of being irre- 
sponsible persons, which is the condition of the uneducated 
deaf and dumb, for in the eye of the common law they are not 
held responsible even for murder. They are not considered 
persons. But by the benevolent institutions of the United 
States and other countries which have paid attention to this 
matter, they have been lifted up into the full responsibility of 
citizenship and the full obligation to obey the laws. Now, here 
is an institution in the city of Washington that carries the edu- 
cation of the deaf and dumb t6 the highest point necessary to 
fit the students who go there to be the teachers of that class. 
We have here an institution which, according to the laws and 
regulations now governing it, we have ourselves a part in the 
work of controlling, which allows students coming from all the 
deaf and dumb institutions in the various States of the Union, 
after they have got in those institutions all the advancement 
they are capable of getting there, to come here and complete 
the course of study which will fit them to be teachers of the 
deaf and dumb. The result is that one institution bere, as it 
were in the centre, supplies, or can supply, all the schools for 
the deaf and dumb in the United States with thoroughly edu- 
vated teachers, fully qualified for the work; and I know of no 
single thing which this Congress can do that wil! have more 
beneficial results to the whole body of the people than to have 
one institution officially kept up to supply teachers for the va- 
rious deaf and dumb institutions throughout the country.” 

The pending appropriation, which was for the completion of 
the main central building containing a chapel, lecture-room, re- 
fectories, kitchen, etc., was passed by a decided vote, and from 
that time to the present no serious opposition to the support 
and development of the Institution has arisen in either house of 
Congress. 

On Sunday, the 29th of January, 1871, the building alluded 
to above was dedicated to its uses by the President of the 
United States, after appropriate public exercises. On this oc- 
casion General Garfield spoke as the representative of the lower 
house of Congress, closing his address as follows : 

“Several gentlemen have spoken of this movement as a work 
of charity; in my judgment, it is a work of very enlightened 
selfishness on the part of Congress. Mr. President, to you is 
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confided the honor of presiding over the thirty-eight millions of 
men and women who compose the body of this great Republic. 
The source of all its greatness lies behind the material evidences 
of its prosperity, lies in the heads and hearts, the brain, the mus- 
cle, and the will of the people over whom you preside. Anything, 
therefore, that affects their welfare, their force, their efficiency. 
touches the very essence of the national life. It is well known 
that only that portion of the population between the ages 
of twenty and sixty is self-supporting. Of these thirty-eight 
millions, eighteen millions are outside those limits. In other 
words, eighteen millions of the population over whom you pre- 
side must be supported by the other twenty millions. From 
these twenty millions must be subtracted the infirm, and all 
those that for any reason are unable to support themselves. 
Now the students of this Institution represent more than twenty 
thousand of the population of the United States, most of whom, 
by the influence of institutions like this, have been lifted up 
from the lowest plane of intellectual life to the dignity and value 
of intelligent citizens. * * * 

“One of the best things connected with their education is that 
they have a lively sense of gratitude to the Government for what 
it has done for them. These young men cannot fail to become 
good citizens. They cannot fail to be true to their country, 
when they remember what it has done for them. I say, there- 
fore, it is enlightened selfishness rather than charity to take this 
class of our fellow-men, and make them capable of doing a great 
work for the country. I am happy to send this message to them 
to-day into their silence. * * * 

“The House of Representatives has been proverbial for its 
economy in regard to expenses of this kind, but I am happy to 
say that from the beginning of this work the House has stood 
up nobly and generously to the support of this Institution. 
And what these students have to-day contributed, and what 
they are sure to do in the future, will be a most complete vindi- 
cation of the wisdom of the House, the Senate, and the Execu 
tive, united in this great work.” 

During the following year General Gartield spent part of a 
day in the College with a party of friends. One who was at 
that time a student writes of this visit, as follows : 

“T do not recollect who any of the gentlemen accompanying 
him were, but General Garfield’s personality and actions im- 
pressed themselves upon me with the utmost distinctness. The 
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classes were assembled at the black-boards, and a couple of 
hours were spent in an informal endeavor to ascertain, I sup- 
pose, the grade of our acquirements. In all this General Gar- 
field led. He went about from rank to rank, questioning and 
allowing himself to be questioned. There was nothing of the 
cold examiner about him. He made us feel that he was no 
merely critical outsider, but a student with us and of us at 
heart. His blue eyes shone with a scholar’s enthusiasm. Of 
one he asked the history and derivation of the word dollar; of 
myself a like sketch of the word pariah, to another he gave an 
algebraic problem ; of still another he asked the nature and use 
of logarithms. 

“Near the close he poimted to a copy of Hamon’s Aurora, 
which represents the goddess standing tiptoe upon a broad leaf 
in mid-air and drinking from a morning-glory at dawn, and asked 
a student why the artist was justified in portraying a human form 
standing upon an unsupported leaf.” 

In the summer of 1872 a measure of great consequence to the 
Institution was pending before Congress. It was an application 
for $70,000 to secure the whole of the fine domain known as 
Kendall Green as the permanent home of the Institution. This 
measure having been once unfavorably acted upon by the House 
Committee on Appropriations, of which General Garfield was 
then chairman, was approved when it came a second time be 
fore the Committee, in the shape of a Senate amendment to the 
sundry civil appropriation bill. And it is safe to say that the 
appropriation would not have been made but for the favorable 
attitude of General Garfield. 

During the summer of 1874, and in the winter of 1874—'75, 
General Garfield being still chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, provision was made by Congress for commencing 
and continuing the construction of the main College building. 

An appropriation for the completion of the College edifice was 
made in March, 1877, and the building was occupied the fol- 
lowing winter. 

On the public anniversary of 1878, held on the Ist day of 
May, General Garfield again represented the lower house of 
Congress, and spoke as follows: : 

“Mr. Prestpent, anp Lapres AND GENTLEMEN: Your exercises 
have been already sufficient for all your desires, I am sure, and 
I will only detain you to say how much I am gratified to see the 
completion of this enterprise, which has been struggling up for 
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so many years, and has reached a point at last where I think 
almost anybody will rejoice at its further progress. I believe I 
said on this stage, nine years ago, that nothing impressed me 
more during the later days of the war, when I first came to this 
city, than seeing the great marble columns being set up on the 
east, west, north, and south fronts of yonder Capitol, while the 
sound of battle was echoing across the Potomac and shaking 
the very windows of the Executive Mansion. It was a touching 
exhibition of unshakable faith in the final triumph and perma- 
nency of the Union. While fighting with all their might to 
maintain its existence, the American people were quietly setting 
up these noble columns as symbols of their faith that there 
would forever be a great capital of a great nation here, beside 
the beautiful Potomac; and step by step, as the struggle went 
on and the restoration of the Union became certain, the deter- 
mination seemed to be crystallized in the American mind 
that there should not be another rebellion like it; and as they 
had strengthened and adorned our marble Capitol, so also they 
set up new pillars of justice and freedom, the living temple of 
our liberties, to be its perpetual glory and support. By the 
same inspiration our. work of education, national in its spirit, 
earnest and determined in its character, has been pursued dur- 
ing the last fifteen years more than in any other period, because 
our people saw that the safety of the nation required it. 

“T am rejoiced to know that this Institution cherishes the 
ideas I have been trying to set forth. These afflicted young 
men were only recently regarded as an almost helpless and 
useless portion of our common humanity. The effort of their 
country to set them in a place where they should have an equal 
chance in the race of life is most worthy; and here, first, I 
believe, on the earth, certainly first in America, the deaf-mutes 
find an opportunity to enjoy college rights and privileges equal 
to those enjoyed by others who are not so afflicted. And that 
is great. It is the great glory of our republic that she has done 
it; and at a time when it cost something to do it. 

“This Institution is one of the three that the United States 
supports. The one to educate her sons for the Navy, the other 
for the Army, both of these for the safety of the nation in time 
of war, and for her safeguard against war; and the third, this 
Institution, in which the Government reaches out its hand to 
make you the equal of all her other citizens not afflicted as you 
are. What is the meaning of all this? Tue lesson it teaches is 
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the increased value to Americans of training. That, in my 
judgment, is the best lesson of our century. We are coming 
to understand that, whether you want a man for war or for 
peace—for whatever purpose you need him—a trained man is 
better than an untrained man. However great your untrained 
man may be, he would be greater and more efficient if he had 
been trained. College training is not meant to give you facts, 
but to teach you how to handle facts when you enter the many- 
sided life of our country. 

“People waste a great deal of time thinking whether they had 
better study Latin or Greek, or this or that science. I sum up 
all I have to say on the subject by calling attention to the remark 
of a distinguished French scholar; when asked if it were neces- 
sary to have a knowledge of the ancient languages, he said, ‘O, 
no; it is not necessary to know Latin, but it is necessary to have 
forgotten it.’ That is, either be a man who now knows it, or be 
one who has forgotten it, but save the training it gave. 

“Thanking you, Mr. President, and ladies and gentlemen, for 
your kind attention to this discursive talk, I bid you good day.” 

The final visit of General Garfield to the College was on the 
occasion of our last Presentation exercises, in May of the present 
year. On that day it was a source of genuine pride and pleas- 
ure to all connected with the Institution that we were permitted 
to welcome a tried and valued friend of many years as our offi- 
cial head, for this implied his election by the free choice of his 
fellow-citizens to the highest office in their gift; and in this 
humble seat of learning there was further reason for rejoicing 
that the suffrages of the nation had so honored one whose devo- 
tion to letters had been life-long, who was a student and a 
teacher before he occupied the more elevated but not more 
ennobling positions of general, lawyer, legislator, and President. 

One who was formerly a student in the College, and is now a 
member of the Faculty, writes of his appearance on that day, as 
follows : 

“He came in half an hour late, being unavoidably detained, 
the Faculty and specially invited guests of course awaiting his 
arrival before proceeding to the platform. This circumstance 
lent a tinge of humility, when he did enter, to the habitual ease 
and dignity of his manner, and as he passed around the room, 
exchanging a grasp of the hand and a word with each whom he 
knew—erect, commanding, buoyant, frank—he seemed to me 
what indeed he was, the manliest of men. As such he remains, 
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and forever will remain, in my mind—an exemplar of those 
noblest characteristics of person, mind, and spirit to which the 
record of his life now forms an incitement; and as such I am 
sure he has impressed himself upon very many of my fellow- 
students.” 

My personal intercourse with General Garfield on that day 
was of a character to be remembered with especial pleasure. 
As we led the procession of officials from the office to the chapel 
he grasped my arm with the remark: “It does me good to get 
out among these pleasant scenes, and away from the worry and 
work over there,” pointing towards the Executive Mansion. I 
replied, “It always does us good, Mr. President, to have you 
with us, but especially on an occasion like this;” and I added, 
“T have been hoping you might say a few words to our seniors 
to-day, if it would not prove a burden to you to do so.” He 
responded almost with eagerness, “Not in the least. I always 
enjoy speaking to young men, and it will be a pleasure to me to 
address your voys to-day.”* 

After the exercises were over, as General Garfield, accom- 
panied by his private secretary, Mr. J. Stanley Brown, was re- 
turning with me to the College buildings, I remarked that if he 
was not compelled to hasten back to the city, I should be glad 
to have him attend the reception that was about being held at 
my house. “TI can stay a little longer, I think,” he said; adding, 
“and I should be sorry not to pay my respects to Mrs. Gallaudet 
to-day.” And so we walked across the green together, and he 
spent half an hour among our guests, bright and joyous as a 
care-free boy—meeting many old friends with that freedom and 
cordiality of manner which was peculiar to him. 

On entering he remarked to Mrs. Gallaudet that this was the 
first social gathering of the sort he had attended since inaugu- 
ration day. Little did we then dream that it would be the only 
such occasion he would enjoy while he was President. 

Besides the visits of General Garfield to Kendall Green, 
which may be called official, many connected with the Institu- 
tion remember with pleasure not a few others of a purely social 
nature. 

One of our graduates recalls one of these incidents, in the 
following language : 


* President Garfield’s admirable address on that occasion was published 
in the last volume of the Annals, (July, 1881,) page 196.—Ep. ANNALS. 
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“During the spring of 1872, General Garfield was one after- 
noon at President Gallaudet’s house at dinner. After the meal 
he seated himself upon the piazza and entered into conversation 
with some of us students in the most informal manner. We 
had been studying Bascom’s Aisthetics, and for some time the 
conversation turned upon the nude in Art. I can only recall 
that he elicited the views of each in the happiest manner, and 
gave his own, whether of assent or dissent, with delightful ease 
and geniality.” 

The same graduate has also the following reminiscence : 

“About two years afterwards I was turning over the books 
at a store in the city when he came in. He seemed fatigued, or 
very thoughtful. I took upa copy of Philip Gilbert Hamerton’s 
work on the Intellectual Life, then newly published, and asked 
him if he had read it. +‘ O, yes,’ he replied, ‘ with very great pleas- 
ure, and his tired air gave place to one of positive vivacity as 
he proceeded to comment upon those most interesting and sug- 
gestive pages.” 

General Garfield in his visits to Kendall Green was often ac- 
companied by members of his family. Usually, Mrs. Garfield 
came with him, sometimes some of his children, and on two oc- 
casions, at least, his venerable mother. His last visit with Mrs. 
Garfield was at a meeting of the Literary Society of Washing- 
ton, held at my house on the evening of Feb. 21st, 1880, when 
he occupied the chair as President of the Society, and made in- 
teresting remarks on the subject under discussion.* 

While General Garfield was chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Appropriations it often became necessary for me to call 
upon him, to explain the needs of the Institution, and to give 
him facts which he might use in advocating our appropriations 
before the Committee or the House. The friendly interest he 
manifested in our work on such occasions was most grateful and 


* A very interesting meeting of this Society, in memory of its late Presi- 
dent, was held Nov. 19, 1881, the fiftieth anniversary of his birth, at the resi- 
dence of Dr. Gallaudet, Vice-President of the Society. Dr. Gallaudet gave 
a sketch of General Garfield’s connection with the Society ; Mr. A. R. Spof- 
ford, Librarian of Congress, read a paper analyzing and describing his 
methods of reading, study, composition, and delivery ; Col. Garrick Mal- 
lery, of the Smithsonian Bureau of Ethnology, read a paper on his interest 
in science and his labors in Congress in behalf of the scientific work of the 
Government; several members spoke of his love for classical studies ; and 
a touching poem was read by Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, author of 
‘*That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.”—Ep. ANNALS. 
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encouraging. I remember particularly one of these interviews 
when I called at his house at about the hour he was in the habit 
of going to the Capitol, and asked if he would not like me to 
drive him thither in my buggy, allowing me to say some words 
on business on the way. As I gathered up the reins he noticed 
the horse, and remarked with a shade of sadness in his voice: 
“Tt has long been one of my ambitions to be able to keep a 
horse and carriage in Washington, but I don’t see how I can 
ever do it.” It was only when he became President that this 
very innocent ambition was gratified. At the conclusion of our 
ride General Garfield sprang from the buggy to the steps of 
the Capitol at a single bound, and, reaching back, shook my 
hand warmly, saying, “Good-bye; we will do the best we can 
in the Committee and in the House for your College.” 

During the winter of 1872-3, when I was spending some 
months in Europe, I wrote General Garfield, expressing the 
hope that he would have an especial care over the interests of 
our Institution in Congress during my absence. His reply was 
as follows: 

‘“Wasuineaton, D. C., Jan. 16, 1873. 


“President E. M. Gatiavpet, 
“ Chateau de Belle Rive, Geneva, Switzerland : 

““My Dear Sir: Yours of December 28th is just received. It 
comes to me in the midst of oppressive burdens and at a time 
when the congressional mind is a prey to unhappy strife and 
suspicion.* When contrasting our work and surroundings here 
with your delightful stopping-place in the city of Calvin, jt is 
difficult for me not to be guilty of the sin of envy. 

“T do most heartily congratulate Mrs. Gallaudet and yourself 
that you are away from the heavy cares of your work in the 
College, and are permitted to enjoy the blessed peace and quiet 
which your tour in Europe is giving you. The breath of the 
Alps is health itself. And I hope and believe you will come 
back to us in due time, with several years added to your life. 

“The most of my appropriation bills are already reported to 
the House, and four have been passed. The Army and Miscel- 
laneous have not yet been taken up. I hope there will be no 
difficulty when we come to the appropriation for your noble 
College. 


* It will be remembered that it was in the session of 1872-’3 the Credit 
Mobilier scandal came to light, in connection with which unsuccessful ef- 
forts were made to blacken General Garfield’s fair fame. 
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“Mrs. Garfield joins me in kindest regards to Mrs. Gallaudet 

and yourself. 
“Very truly yours, 
“J. A. GarFIELD.” 

During the winter of 18745, General Garfield being still 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, I observed, on 
two or three occasions when we met, an apparent coldness 
and lack of interest in our Institution on his part, which dis- 
turbed me not a little. I feared I had, inadvertently, done or 
said something to incur his displeasure, or that some unfriendly 
tongue had been seeking to alienate him from the College. I 
did not wait long before addressing him a note, asking if either 
of the fears above mentioned had any foundation in fact. The 
following prompt response was, as will readily be believed, most 
gratifying : 

* House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wasuineton, D. C., February 2, 1875. 
M. Gatiaupet, Esq., 
“ President, ete.: 

My Dear Sir: Yours of the 1st instant is received. On read- 
ing it I was surprised, and at first a little hurt, that you should 
suspect me of losing my interest in your Institution or my 
friendship for you. But on reflection I can see that, jaded and 
worn and worried as I am by the thousand loads, little and big, 
that are laid upon my shoulders, it is not remarkable that I 
should appear less genial and less cordial than was my wont 
when my burden was lighter. It is loss of vitality, not loss of 
friendship, and I trust you will pardon any seeming coldness, 
for it has been seeming only, and I was not aware of it. 

“Anxious to do the best I can for your Institution, and still 
more anxious to retain a friendship which has been so pleasant 
to me, 

“T am, as ever, your friend, 
“J. A. GARFIELD.” 

When the history of General Garfield’s connection with the 
College for Deaf-Mutes is held in review, covering, as it does, a 
period of fifteen years, and dating back to its very infancy, pre- 
senting a record of unfaltering interest and active effort in its 
behalf—effort in positions where assistance of the most import- 
ant and material character was given, and interest with the 
expression of which even the heavy cares of the Presidency of 
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the Nation did not interfere—it will not be thought inappropri- 
ate, I believe, that an effort should be made to secure the erec- 
tion, on the premises of the College, of some enduring structure 
or memorial, that shall tell coming generations what our martyred 
President did for the deaf-mutes of his country. That such an 
effort is already inaugurated is a source of great satisfaction to 
those who have felt the magnetism of Garfield’s personal pres- 
ence. That it will be pressed to successful and honorable com- 
pletion, by the co-operation of all who are directly or indirectly 
interested in the work of the College, there is no reason to doubt. 


ARITHMETIC. 


BY D. GREENBERGER, 
Principal of the Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, 
New York. 

Or all the branches of knowledge which we teach our pupils 
none is more important than arithmetic. A deaf-mute—or a hear- 
ing person—who enters one of the lower walks of life after leaving 
school may not have any immediate use for his knowledge of his- 
tory, geography, etc., but I cannot conceive of any circumstances 
in which he may live and not feel the need of a familiarity with 
the principles and rules of common arithmetic. Besides, no 
other branch is better adapted to the development of the rea- 
soning faculties of children than this. It is therefore well worthy 
of the special attention of instructors. 

Arithmetic is a difficult study for deaf-mutes, because it re- 
quires a great deal of abstract thinking. The difficulty is aug- 
mented by the fact that it has to be commenced at an early stage 
of the course, when the pupil’s vocabulary is quite limited, and 
he is not able to think in spoken or written language to any great 
extent. Hence, we cannot strictly follow any of the numerous 
methods which have been devised for teaching this branch to 
hearing children, but have to modify these systems to suit the 


peculiar condition of our pupils. 

In this article I propose to give an exposition of the manner 
in which the subject is treated in the Institution under my 
charge. A prominent feature of my plan is, that during two, 
and sometimes three, school years the pupil is taught mental 
arithmetic only. He learns to solve mental problems in all the 
fundamental rules before he is made acquainted with any of the 
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written processes. Throughout the entire course he is not al- 
lowed to resort to the use of slate and pencil, when there is any 
possibility of solving a problem mentally. Though mental arith- 
metic is difficult for deaf-mutes, yet I have found that it can be 
‘arried to considerable extent. I have little fellows who can add 
mentally 367 and 549, for instance, or tell how much is 7 times 
78; 24 times #; 5 per cent. of 347, etc., ete. 

I devote so much time and attention to mental arithmetic be- 
cause it is more frequently applied in real life than written arith- 
metic. Pencil and paper are not always conveniently at hand, 
and the mental processes do not occupy so much time as the 
written ones. Hence, the former are preferred in business trans- 
actions. 

Limiting myself to mental exercises in the beginning, I am, 
of course, compelled to use small numbers only. But I do not 
consider this a disadvantage. In teaching language to our pu- 
pils, we first make them acquainted with such words and phrases 
as they can immediately employ in their daily intercourse with 
each other, their teachers, etc. It would be absurd to teach a 
little child the meaning of difficult words that occur only in 
books, and with which he will not be likely to meet for years to 
come, before he has learned to express himself correctly in ask- 
ing for a piece of bread and butter. It seems to me equally 
inappropriate to give a little eight-year-old boy or girl sums 
involving thousands and millions, while as yet he has never had 
in his possession more than ten cents or seven marbles at any 
one time, and is not able to form any conception of large num- 
bers. Anything of which a pupil can make practical application 
in his every-day life will be better remembered than that which 
he can use in school only. He may have occasion to figure out 
how many marbles he will get for three cents if he can buy two 
for one cent, or how much change he will receive if he buys 
three cents’ worth of candy and hands a dime to the storekeeper. 
But he will not be called upon for many years to make calcula- 
tions involving thousands and millions. I therefore teach, first, 
addition, subtraction, division, and multiplication of numbers 
not larger than ten. Then all these four operations are taught 
with numbers not exceeding twenty; then the processes are ex- 
tended to fifty and one hundred. 

The use of numbers in the abstract is too difficult for begin- 
ners. I therefore employ a counting-frame to illustrate the 
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different operations. There are two kinds of these counting- 
frames in use in common schools; one with twelve wires and 
twelve balls on each wire, and the other with ten wires and ten 
balls to each wire. 


= | 


| 
|} well | — 


I prefer the latter kind, because it accords with the arrange- 
ment of all numbers on the scale of ten, and is better adapted 
to teach the pupil to perform all operations on that principle. 
I have seen deaf-mutes who were required to add thirty-four 
and forty-two, for instance, without the use of pencil or crayon, 
write these numbers in their hands or in the air, and then pro- 
ceed as in written addition. I train my pupils so that, when 
they want to add the two numbers given in this example, they 
have the counting-frame in their minds arranged as in the fol- 
lowing cut. They add the four tens to the three tens, and the 
four units to the two units: 


| 

| 


| 


I begin by teaching the child to count from one to ten, but I 
do not let him write the figures. He counts the balls on the 
counting-frame first, then other objects. I ask him to show me 
two chairs, five crayons, seven books, eight fingers, etc. The 
reason why I do not teach him to write the figures is, that I aim 


pt 

| 

— 
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at mental arithmetic proper, and therefore wish to prevent him 
from forming the habit of solving mental problems by writing 
figures in his hands or in the air. 

Next, he learns to add three and two, four and five, six and 
three, five and two, ete. At first he is allowed to use the count- 
ing-frame, but by and by he is required to add these numbers 
without employing it. When he has learned to do this readily, 
the questions are varied in the following manner: Three and 
how many are five? Four and how many are seven? Six and 
how many are ten? etc. This exercise has a double purpose. 
In the first place, it prepares the way for subtraction, because 
‘Four from six are two,” is only a different form of expressing 
“Four and how many (two) are six?” In the next place, this 
mode of dividing a number into two parts finds constant appli- 
vation in the addition of two digits the sum of which is larger 
than ten. In adding eight and seven, for instance, the pupil is 
apt to count-by ones, thus: Eight, nine, ten, eleven, etc., to fif- 
teen. Ido not allow that. I show him on the frame that if I 
have eight balls on one side of the 
wire there are two more balls left . 
on the same wire which complete 
the ten. Knowing that two and || _....0.———___.c0e 
(how many?) jive are seven, he | 
easily understands that I have to | 
take five balls from the next wire 
to finish the operation. The two | 
and five are each considered as a 
whole instead of being taken by —————————— , 
ones. After some practice this becomes the shortest, and it 
certainly is the proper way of adding. 

In subtraction I use both formulas, “How many are four 
from seven?” for instance, and “ How many are seven less four ?” 
illustrating them on the counting-frame until the child can sub- 
tract readily any two numbers within the range of ten. 

In teaching multiplication I first try to make the pupil under- 
stand what “three times two” or “twice four,” etc., means. I 
show this to him on the frame, thus: 


oo 
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Eventually the pupil has, of course, to commit the multipli- 
cation table to memory, but the idea is to make him understand 
that multiplication is nothing but short addition, so that if he 
should forget the table he could find that eight times seven are 
fifty-six by adding. Though I am speaking here of larger num- 
bers, it must be borne in mind that for the present the pupil 
learns to multiply within the range of ten only. 

The exercises in division with numbers not exceeding ten 
consist at first in such questions as, * How many twos are there 
in six?” “How many threes in seven?” etc. These examples 
are again illustrated in the usual manner : 


| 
| 0-0-——0-0-——0-0- 
| 


o——— -0-0. 


Next, the pupils learn to tell how much is one-half of four, 
one-half of three, one-third of seven, one-fourth of nine, one- 
third of eight, one-fourth of seven, etc. It must not be sup- 
posed that I try to teach fractions to a little child that cannot 
count higher than ten. But I think it is perfectly proper that 
he should understand, if, for instance, five apples are to be 
divided among three boys, we have to give first one whole apple 
to each, then cut one of the remaining two into three equal 
parts, giving each boy one of these parts, and do the same with 
the last apple. I have not found it difficult to make this clear 
to little children by the use of the counting-frame and other 
means of illustration, and I consider the exercise a very useful 
one. 

When all these little exercises are thoroughly understood, then 
we repeat them with numbers to twenty. In teaching addition 
of these larger numbers care is taken that the pupils always 
complete the ten, as I previously explained on the example 
“eight and seven.” In subtracting seven from fifteen they are 
again not permitted to count off one by one, as, fifteen, four- 
teen, thirteen, etc., till the remainder eight is reached, but are 
shown on the counting-frame that fifteen is composed of ten and 
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five; each of these two groups to be treated asa whole. After 
sliding away the five balls in a whole group—not one by one—I 
ask, “Five and how many are seven?” Then I break the ten, 
and take away two more. In order to prevent them from count- 
ing the remainder, I rapidly cover it with my hand, and, point- 
ing to the two, I ask, “Two and how many are ten?” The pro- 
cess is illustrated in the following cut : 


| 


-O-O. ‘0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0— 


| | 


In regard to multiplication and division of numbers to twenty, 
there is nothing special to mention besides that which has been 
said about these operations with numbers below ten. When 
they are well mastered I introduce simple problems, of which 
the following are examples: A boy had seven marbles, and lost 
two: how many had he left? John had seventeen cents, and 
spent five; how much had he left? Henceforward every new 
lesson is followed by a variety of such practical examples. 

I teach the pupil to count to fifty, and to show readily on the 
counting-frame thirty-five, twenty-nine, forty-seven, etc. Here 
the superiority of the ten-ball counting-frame over the one with 
twelve balls to each wire becomes quite manifest. Seeing thirty- 
five little globes before him, arranged in three rows of ten each, 
and the smaller row of five, the idea is impressed upon his mind 
that numbers are arranged on the scale of tens and units. This 
is a great gain. He soon learns to recognize numbers on the 
counting-frame at a glance. 

If the frame be placed before ———-—— 
him with the balls arranged as 1 
shown in this figure, he does not 
have to count each row, but takes -_ 


| 
| | | 
| 


‘0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0— 
in the four rows of tens and the annie’ 
three units at a single glance, and | — 
knows at once that the whole is | | 


forty-three, 
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Next we teach him how to add seventeen and ten, thirty- 
one and ten, twenty-eight and twenty, etc., calling attention 
to the fact that in adding these numbers the units remain un- 
changed. Then we give examples in which the sum of units 
does not exceed ten, as twenty-five and twelve, thirty-four and 
fifteen, etc., and at last we let them add numbers with the 
sum of the units exceeding ten, as twenty-five and seventeen, 
eighteen and nineteen, etc. The operation is performed with the 
balls of the counting-frame until the scholars are quite familiar 
with it; then the frame is laid aside, aud the problems have to 
be solved without it. But as often as the child makes a mistake 
he is required to take it up again. 

Subtraction is also commenced with numbers in which the 


units remain unchanged; as twenty-one less ten, thirty-seven 
less twenty, forty-three less thirty, etc. We dwell on examples 
of this kind till the child can do them without any hesitation. 
Then we let him subtract numbers in which the units in the 
minuend exceed those of the subtrahend, as forty-eight less 
twenty-two, thirty-nine less fifteen, etc.; and at last we intro- 
duce examples with the number of units in the minuend smaller 


than in the subtrahend, as forty-two less twenty-seven. In 

this case I show that the two units 

—_————0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-|! are taken away first, then the ten 

——0-0-0-9-0-0-0-0-0-0--—————|' ig broken to complete the seven 

0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0--—-—— anits of the subtrahend, and at 

last the two tens are taken away. 

I do not introduce the usual ex- 

pression “borrowing one ten,” be- 

cause for the present there is no- 

: thing to be gained by encumbering 

the mind of the little one with technical expressions. I demon- 

strate the operation practically before him in the frame; then 

the latter is put out of sight and he is required to analyze the 

process verbally, thus: “Forty-two less seven are thirty-five, 

less twenty are fifteen.” I have found that mental subtraction 

is less rapidly acquired by deaf-mutes than any other part of 

mental arithmetic; nevertheless they all learn to subtract quite 
large numbers. 

Multiplication of larger numbers is treated in exactly the same 

manner as that of smaller numbers. The pupils must be able 

to show readily six times seven balls or seven times six balls on 
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the frame before they commit the tables to memory. When 
they know these well, then they have to answer questions like 
the following: **How many times three are fifteen?” ‘ How 
many times five are thirty?” “Seven times how many are 
twenty-eight?” “Six times how many are eighteen?” etc. These 
questions prepare the pupil for division, for when he has learned 
to answer them he will be able to tell how many fives there are 
in thirty: how many threes in fifteen, ete.; or how much is one- 
fifth of thirty, one-sixth of eighteen, ete. 

The introduction of numbers reaching to one hundred presents 
no particular difficulties. They are treated in the same manner 
as those below fifty. 

Producing several counting-frames, I show what is meant by 
one hundred and one, one hundred and thirty-nine, two hun- 
red, three hundred, seven hundred, three hundred and fifty- 
seven, one thousand. I do not express these numbers in figures. 
The pupil becomes so accustomed to the numeral frame that 
when he speaks of “five hundred and forty-nine,” for instance, 
he sees before his mind's eye five counting-frames with one hun- 
dred little balls each, and a sixth one with the four tens and 
nine units. I think this is in conformity with the little mute’s 
habit of thinking in plastic forms and pictures. 

In teaching how to add three hundred and forty-two and one 
hundred and twenty-nine, for instance, I show the correspond- 
ing number of balls on the frames and have the hundreds added 
first, then the tens, and at last the units. After illustrating a 
few examples of this kind the cumbrous use of so many frames 
becomes superfluous, because the pupil is able to picture them 
in his imagination. 

The subtraction of numbers consisting of hundreds, tens and 
units is illustrated in the same manner as addition. 

The following exercise is prefatory to the instruction in mental 
multiplication of larger numbers than those included in the 
common multiplication table : 

The pupil is asked to show on the counting-frames three tens, 
seven tens, fourteen tens, thirty-four tens, etc. Then he is re- 
quested to: find how many units there are in eight tens, seven- 
teen tens, sixty-five tens, ninety-three tens, etc. When he can 
do this readily, then we explain to him that three times twenty 
is equal to three times two tens, which makes six tens, or sixty 
units; five times thirty equals five times three tens, which is 
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fifteen tens, or one hundred and fifty units ; nine times sixty are 
equivalent to nine times six tens, making fifty-four tens, or five 
hundred and forty. 

To find mentally how many are six times forty-three, for in- 
stance, we let the pupil find first that six times forty are two 
hundred and forty, six times three are eighteen, making together 
two hundred and fifty-eight. After some practice he will be 
able to tell. how many are seven times sixty-four, four times 
eighty-seven, eight times forty-nine, six times ninety-seven, etc. 

In mental division I have found it necessary not to use such 
large numbers as in addition, subtraction and multiplication. 
The examples proposed do not involve numbers larger than two 
or three hundred. My pupils can tell how many sixes there are 
in one hundred and twenty-nine; how many sevens in two hun- 
dred and forty-seven, etc.; or, how much is one-half of one hun- 
dred and forty-three, one-third of one hundred and eighty-nine, 
etc. They solve these examples by reversing the process of 
multiplication, knowing that, since three times twenty are sixty, 
one-third of sixty must be twenty, etc., ete. 

When all these various processes of mental arithmetic within 
the range of one thousand have been thoroughly mastered, the 
instruction in notation and written arithmetic is commenced. 

The written processes are elucidated by means of the pupil’s 
knowledge of mental arithmetic. For instance, the process of 
“carrying ” in addition is illustrated in the following manner: We 
take a very simple problem, as 39 and 6, and write these num- 

bers on the black-board. Then 
| 4.o.0.0-0-0-0-0-0-/ We Show on the frame that in 
o-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-,, Order to add nine units and six 
Units we complete the ten on the 
fourth wire and add five units on 
the fifth. The one ten thus com- 
pleted is added to the three other 
tens. Ina similar manner we show 
_ how two or more tens or hundreds 
— are carried. When the process is 
demnilite understood in examples with small numbers, then 
larger numbers are introduced. 

“Borrowing” in written subtraction is also illustrated by 
means of the counting-frame with small numbers; then it is 
practised with larger ones. Take for example the problem, 
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“Fifty-two less twenty-six.” To _ 

subtract six units we first remove | 
the two units on the sixth wire, and '! | 
| | 


i | 
|| 


then break one ten by removing | 
four more single balls, calling the | Se 
pupil’s attention to the fact that || 00000 
after breaking one ten there are | oe 

only four tens left from which to 
subtract the two tens of the subtrahend. 

“ Carrying” in multiplication and “ bringing down ” in division 
are illustrated on the numeral frame in a similar manner, always 
selecting small numbers for the first examples. 

When the pupil has learned to perform the four fundamental 
operations with numbers reaching to one thousand, then we 
make him acquainted with the larger numbers. It is not neces- 
sary any more to use the counting-frame, for by this time his 
imagination is sufficiently developed to conceive of ten thou- 
sands, hundred thousands, etc., without such illustration. 

Next I teach the tables of long, dry, and liquid measures ; 
also those of time and weight. I show one inch, one foot, one 
yard, and require the pupil to draw a line two inches in length, 
five inches, two feet, etc. I let him judge the length of the 
table, the black-board, the room, etc., and then ascertain by 
actual measurement whether he was correct. I show him the 
length of one rod, and let him guess at the width of the street 
expressed in rods, the length of the play-ground, the school- 
building, the block, etc. I mention some point one mile distant 
from the school, to give the child an idea of that distance. Then 
I let him judge the distance of points further removed. I tell 
him that he can walk a mile in about twenty minutes; that a 
horse will ordinarily trot a mile in about eight or nine minutes ; 
that a locomotive of a railroad train will run a mile in two or 
three minutes, ete. Then I ask him what is measured by inches, 
what by feet, what by yards, ete. 

In teaching the tables of dry and liquid measures, I bring 
a set of these measures before the class; fill a pint measure 
twice with water, and pour it into the quart measure to show 
that two pints make one quart. Then I show in the same man- 
ner that four quarts make one gallon. I ask, What is measured 
by the gallon? What do you buy by the quart? What is sold 
by the barrel, the bushel, the peck? ete. 


| 
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To explain the table of weights I produce a small pair of 
scales, with a set of weights, and weigh quantities of salt, flour, 
etc. Then I let the pupils tell me what is sold by the pound, 
the ounce, the ton, etc. In one of these lessons I asked a class 
of pupils how many pounds they thought a strong man could 
lift, a horse could pull, an adult person weighed, etc. From 
the incorrect answers that I received I saw how necessary it 
was to inform them on these subjects. As an illustration, I will 
mention that a little girl guessed the weight of a stout lady of 
her acquaintance to be two tons. These discussions, and the 
information given to the pupils, make the subject interesting, 
and help to impress the tables upon their minds better than if 
they are required to commit them to memory, and recite them 
in a mechanical way. 

Now we come to fractions. I first teach the pupil to apply 
the four fundamental rules to mental problems concerning frac- 
tions of small terms, as halves, thirds, fourths, etc., to twelfths. 
When he can do that well then I take him through a second 
course, in which fractions with larger terms are introduced and 
the written processes taught. I have a two-fold reason for pro- 
ceeding in this way. First, I want the pupil to become accus- 
tomed not to resort to writing if there is any possibility of solv- 
ing a problem mentally. Second, the mental processes with 
fractions of small denominations can be easily illustrated and 
explained. They help the pupil to understand the more diffi- 
cult processes. 

The first lessons on common fractions are conducted after the 
following plan : 

The teacher draws a straight line on the black-board and di- 
vides it into two equal parts. Sheasks the pupil, “Into how many 
parts have I divided this straight line? Are the parts equal? 
What is each part called?” (One-half.) Another straight line 
is drawn and divided into two parts that are not equal. Then 
the same questions are put with regard to the division of this 
line, and the pupil is told that the unequal parts are not called 
halves. 

| 


| 


Teacher to pupil. Draw another straight line. Divide it 
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into two equal parts. Sub-divide each part into two equal 


parts. 


| | | 

Into how many parts is this line now divided? What is this 
part (pointing to the first) called? What is this part (pointing 
to the second or third or fourth) called? What is each part 
called? What are these two parts called? Three parts? Four 
parts ? 

In order to divide this line into fourths it is well to ask the 
pupil to divide it first into halves, and then subdivide each half. 
He will be able to divide more accurately in this way than if he 
attempted to point off at once one-fourth. He will also get the 
idea that one-half equals two-fourths. 

Teacher. Draw a straight line and divide it into two halves. 
Subdivide each half into fourths. Divide each fourth into two 
equal parts. Into how many parts is this line now divided? 
(Eight parts.) 

| | 


What is each part called? (One-eighth.) Show me two- 
eighths, three-eighths, five-eighths, ete. 

Divide a straight line into three equal parts. What is each 
part called? Show me two-thirds. Divide a straight line into 
three parts that are not equal. Ask if any of these points is 
called one-third. 

Divide a straight line into halves. Subdivide each half into 
three equal parts. Into how many parts is this whole line now 
divided? What is each part called? Show me two-sixths, 
three-sixths, five-sixths, ete. 

It is well to show the pupils that we can also divide a line 
into sixths by first dividing it into thirds and dividing each 
third into two equal parts. In teaching the meaning of one-twelfth 
I show that we can obtain this fraction by dividing a line into 
fourths and then dividing each fourth into three equal parts, or 
by dividing it first into thirds, then into sixths, and subdividing 
ach sixth into two equal parts, ete. 

In a similar manner we illustrate fifths, sevenths, ninths, and 
tenths. 

Though for the present the object is to teach the pupil to 
perform all four operations mentally only, yet it will be well to 
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show him at once how these fractions are expressed in figures. 

How many halves in a unit? How many thirds, fourths, 
fifths, sixths, sevenths, etc., in one unit? 

Draw lines and show me j, #, 4, %, 4, #2, # vo, ete. 

Show me one-half of the black-board, one-third of the black- 
board, ete. Show me one-half of the room, one-fourth of it, ete. 
One-half of this class, one-fourth, one-sixth, ete., of it. 

How many inches make one foot? How many inches in half 
a foot? In one-third, one-fourth, one-sixth of a foot? What 
part of one foot is an inch? ‘What part are six inches? Four 
inches? Eight inches? Similar questions should be asked 
with regard to pounds and ounces, weeks and days, years and 
months, ete. 

Draw the following diagram to illustrate the relative value of 
fractions : 


Which is larger, } or § or }? Sor 4? for 1? forl? 

Draw lines and show me §, §, ete. 

For the present I do not introduce the terms proper fraction, 
improper fraction, mixed numbers, etc. I make the pupil un- 
derstand that { are less and } are greater than 1, without en- 
cumbering his memory with names and definitions. 

How many units in §, 47, 3, 3. 4, 38, ete. 

The pupil finds no difficulty in answering the questions after 
seeing the fractions represented by lines on the black-board. 
If, for instance, he has the following diagram before him, he 

sees at a glance that 

are equal to 2}. 

|\—_———— He soon discovers 

that he has to divide 

numerator by 

the denominator in order to reduce an improper fraction to a 

mixed number. If a child deduces a rule for himself in this 

manner, he will remember it better than if it is explained to him 
and he is compelled to commit it to memory. 

We now reverse the foregoing questions and ask: How many 
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fourths in 34? How many thirds in 34? How many sixths 
in 

The following diagram illustrates the reduction of fractions 
to higher or lower terms: 


Ig. 
4 T "33 T T T 7 
& 


In similar manner we illustrate that } equals ,%, ete., and . 
dwell on this exercise till the pupil can tell, without resorting to 
the diagram, how many thirds there are in *:, how many fourths 


. in §, how many tenths in 4, ete. 

FS We now proceed to the addition of fractions, taking first two 
fractions of a common denomination, as two-fourths and one- 
fourth. Usually the pupils add two-fourths and one-fourth as 
readily as they would add two apples and one apple. If they 
do not, we illustrate the’ process in the following manner: 


How many are §? and §? and 


gandg? 2} and 33? 73 and 
Next we take two fractions, one of which can be changed to 
the denomination of the other. 
How many are $ and }? 


| | 


3 
4 


After seeing a few illustrations like the foregoing, the pupil 
will be able to add # and 3, 3 and 1, % and §, 244 and 313, 174 
and ete. 

How many are $ and 4? 


2 
4 4 
& 
| 
1 
: 2 3 
cere 
3 2 
g 6 6 
5 
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In this case it is necessary that the teacher suggest to the 
pupils that the fractions can be changed to sixths. After some 
practice they will be able to decide themselves to what denomi- 
nation the fractions can be changed, provided, of course, that we 
take small terms only, as halves, thirds, fourths, eighths, ete. 

Subtraction of fractions is illustrated in exactly the same 
manner as addition, taking first two fractions with common de- 
nominators, then two fractions, one of which can be changed to 
the denominator of the other, ete. 

How many are three times %? 


6 
3 


| 
3X 


| 
| 
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How many are four times $? 


How many are 4X 4? 


It is easily to be seen from this illustration that % of ? are 
j or 4. We give a number of similar problems which can easily 
be illustrated by means of the straight lines and which the 
pupil is required to solve mentally. 

How many are $2? The pupil is required to point off 4 of 
a straight line and divide it into two parts. 


3 | 


| 
! 5 


3 
| | | | 
33] 
= 5! 3X31 
4x35 | 
| 
| 4 . 
| One-half of % is 3. 
How many are x 3? 
| 
3 
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® divided into three parts: 


4: 4-4 divided into four parts 4. 


2: 4. To aid the learner in solving this problem we ask him, 
How many times is $ contained in 2? and draw the following on 


the black-board : 


2» 


3x4 4x4} 
How many are? +7? It is likely that this question will be 
readily answered. If it is not, we reverse it and ask, How many 
times ? make £? which ean be illustrated as follows: 


Divide ? by 3. Isuggest to reduce both fractions to twelfths ; 
then we have +8 = 14. 

The pupil having thus learned te perform mentally all the 
four operations with fractions of small terms, we now go over 
the same ground again and teach him all these written processes 
with fractions of larger denomination. During this second 


course in fractions we may employ some elementary arithmetic 
that is used in schools for hearing children. For, by this time, 
the pupil has probably been five or six years in the Institution, 
and is sufficiently advanced in language to be able to use ordi- 


nary text-books. 

The study of decimal fractions from a text-book is preceded 
by the following mental exercises : 

How many are 10 10«10=? 10100? 10» 
1,000 =? 10 10,000? 10 100,000 =? 

How many are 10 1020=? 10200=? 10> 
2,000 =? 10 20,000? 10> 200,000 =? 

How many are 5=? 10x 
8=? 10x80=? 10<87=? 100311? ete. 


97 
6 
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How much is one-tenth of 1,000,000? Of 100,000? Of 10,000? 
Of 1,000? Of 100? Of 10? 

How much is one-tenth of 400? Of 7,000? Of 8502 Of 
843? ete. 

How much is one-tenth of 12 Of #6? Of ris? Of rova? 

How much is one-tenth of 3? Of 4%? Of x30? Of reso? 

Which is larger, 20 or 200? 

How many times as large as 20 is 200? 2,000? 20,000? 

What part of 200 is 20? What part of 2,000 is 20? What 
part of 20,000 is 20? 

30 is 7 of what number? 51 is 7) of what number? 841 is 
Of what number ? 

Which is larger, #6 or 

How many times as large as jio is 10? 

How many times as large as jo'so is 75? 

What part of +5 are x35? 

What part of 75 are 

How many hundredths in 76? In In 

How many thousandths in In In io? 

How many tenths in thirty-four hundredths? In one hun- 
dred and twenty-seven thousandths ? 

How tmany hundredths in one hundred and twenty-seven 
thousandths ? 

In teaching percentage and interest, ratio and proportion, 
square and cube roots, etc., I follow an ordinary text-book with- 
out any modification. 


THE DIGNITY AND RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE LANGUAGE OF PANTOMIME.* 


BY THE REV. FRANCIS J. CLERC, D. D., RECTOR OF ST, PAUL'S CHURCH, 
PHILIPSBURG, PA. 
Tlavréucuos,—ov, Omnium personarum imitator effictorque, omnis generis 
gestus exprimens. 

My subject is Pantomime, or, following the definition given 
by Hederich of the Greek word for one who uses it, “ the expres- 
sion by gestures of every kind,” of the conduct, feelings, mo- 
tives, and character of other persons. 


* Read at the First Conference of Church Workers among Deaf-Mutes, 
New York, Oct. 6, 1881. 
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Conduct must first appear in the action of the pantomimist, 
because conduct is visible, tangible, and may be imitated and 
portrayed, so as to be perceptible and intelligible to every 
intelligent observer. But conduct springs from some inner 
thought or feeling, and corresponds thereto whenever it is not 
violently or purposely controlled in other directions. To depict 
the simple, unrestrained behavior of any animal, or of a child, 
is ordinarily to disclose the forces which are at work within, 
and to exhibit him accordingly. To exhibit the real motives or 
thoughts or feelings which one is endeavoring to disguise or to 
conceal under the semblance of any unreal purpose, and so to 
paint his character, is, of course, to display the most accurate 
and thorough knowledge of human nature; the most subtle 
analysis of the process of thought and feeling; the most des- 
perate wickedness of the human heart; or, it may be, the most 
generous and exalted qualities of which a human being may be 
possessed. 

Thus it may appear that the language of pantomime may ex- 
tend through every degree of perfection, from the rude and un- 
couth imitation of the simplest natural movements of the body 
of an animal or of a human being, up to the sublimest actions 
which thought or passion, impulse or principle, can prompt. 
There may be expressions in pantomime that shall equal the 
most renowned sayings of the most eloquent orators, or the ac- 
tions of the most exalted saints. In fact, there is no truer pre- 
sentation of the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
than that which is given in the familiar but faithful recitation 
of the Creed. And, descending from the elevation of sacred 
themes, I venture to say that the sublimity of the famous mot of 
Corneille, “ Qwil mourit,” is equalled if not excelled by the 
scene of the elder Gallaudet baring his breast to an infuriated 
and threatening pupil. 

From what has been briefly suggested, it follows, first, that 
Pantomime is a language. Though there be no sound, yet its 
voice is heard; and my first suggestion is founded on this: 
that the deaf and mute be very slow to abandon or neglect 
that language. 

I observe the tendency among those most highly educated or 
cultured to maintain in conversation or recitation or public ac- 
tion as passionless and unmoved an expression of face and 
features as possible, and to restrict action to the gentlest and 
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most quiet and least apparent motions. And doubtless there is 
reason for some repression in respect of the action of many 
mutes. But I submit that it will not be wise to adopt as the 
standard of polite behavior for mutes that which would be 
deemed such in circles of hearing and speaking persons, or to 
condemn as unseemly for mutes that which might be criticized 
or condemned as unnecessary elsewhere. If esphasis for or 
against any thought or sentiment or action be required, the 
speaking tongue can give it and the hearing ear can compre- 
hend it in various ways which the eye cannot detect: and for 
purposes of similar emphasis the deaf-mute, however cultivated 
or intelligent, must be allowed the only expression which re- 
mains for him in the manifested force or vigor of his action. 
My father used to recall, with pleased expression, the heartiness 
of his own pantomime as he gave answer in his marriage vow 
to the promise of faithfulness, love, and duty to his bride, in 
contrast (as he tried to assume) to the grace and beauty and 
modesty of her reverence and courtesy. The incident may 
illustrate the propriety of greater freedom and decision in pan- 
tomime on the part of some as compared with others, or of any 
one at some times rather than at others. And I beg to insist on 
the merits of the natural language of signs or pantomime as too 
high and valuable a medium of instruction and of communica- 
tion, of influence, and of power over the minds of others, to be 
allowed to droop or grow feeble by neglect or disuse. 
Doubtless, in our schools, the main purpose with teachers 
must be to impart a thorough knowledge of the Huglish lan- 
guage; but the power of each teacher depends in great meas- 
ure, I think, on his own pantomimic power, and the success or 
the influence of each pupil will, I think, depend on his ability 
to grasp the correspondence of the two languages and to note 
their divergences. Many of the blemishes of the Revised New 
Testament are the attempt to make the English words follow the 
Greek order; and the effect is painful and injurious. Similarly 
the natural order of signs is often the reverse of the artificial 
English order; and the dignity of the pantomime as a language 
seems to me exalted by the fact that it is conformed more 
often to the earlier, but fuller and richer, forms of Greek and 
Latin than to the derived and diluted forms of modern lan- 


guages. 
Without enlarging or insisting longer on this thought, let me 
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make my second declaration and suggestion. Second: Panto- 
mime (like any other language) is susceptible of improvement. 
And the suggestion is offered that its culture be prosecuted by 
the development of its religious form. 

There is little danger that literary or scientific improvements 
in pantomime, /. ¢., the expression of the ideas or of the truths 
of literature and of science, will be neglected. Our schools are 
too numerous and wellananaged, our pupils are too well in- 
structed, and the progress which they are making in the world 
after they leave the schools is too marked to allow room for 
fears of decadence in those respects. But I submit that for the 
due and right expression of revealed truth, of the doctrinal 
points of the Christian faith, the deafanute community all over 
the world is dependent on the same formule (e. 7., in the Creed, 
the words déuorvnos, hell, resurrection, catholic, Church; in the 
sacred Scriptures, regeneration, 6 Aoyos: in Theology, Trinity. 
incarnation, redemption :) which have preserved them for the 
hearing and speaking persons in the successive generations of 
mankind, and that it is essential to the preaching of the Gospel 
among the mutes that there should be correct and approved 
pantomimic expressions of those high and deep and sublime 
truths which it has pleased Gop to reveal unto mankind. 

The very power and simplicity of the universal language of 
pantomime have made it a powerful element of the religious 
education of a// Christians, and the utmost skill and knowledge 
and devotion of Christians well taught in all the doctrines of the 
Christian faith should, I think, be employed in the endeavor to 
formulate even the mysteries of our holy religion in such wise 
as to return to the deaf-mutes, in their own mother tongue, the 
full and exact science of Theology. Not that they must all be- 
come theologians; but that they may have the Word and Sacra- 
ments of Gop, the truths and doctrines and precepts and ex 
amples of Gop correctly presented unto them in compact form 
and in forcible manner, in a language which is * understanded of 
them ” as a people. 

In this respect it seems to me that the value and importance 
of the Church’s work among deaf-mutes cannot be overrated. Its 
beneficent and educating influences, its alms and blessings, are 
manifest enough; but by as muchas the soul is more than the body, 
the life more than meat, and the body than raiment, by so much, 
I submit, is the religious instruction of the Mission nobler and 
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higher and better than its alms-deeds. Both are joined together 
as charity; neither could continue without the other ; and what 
Gop has thus made one no man may sever. 

May the Divine blessing continue to favor and prosper the 
noble endeavors of those who have begun and prosecuted this 
wonderful Mission. 


TABULAR STATEMENT OF THE INSTITUTIONS OF 
THE DEAF AND DUMB OF THE WORLD. 
BY THE EDITOR. 

For some time past we have been endeavoring to obtain 
material for a complete list of the institutions for the deaf and 
dumb of the world, with some of the most important statistics 
concerning each institution. Nothing of the kind, we believe, - 
has been attempted since Dr. H. P. Peet's “Statistical View,” 
published in 1852, in the thirty-third report of the New York 
Institution. Since that time the number of institutions has 
greatly increased, and there have been many important changes. 

We are under obligation to the Department of State of 
our Government and to its representatives abroad for much 
assistance in obtaining the statistics of foreign schools. Our 
thanks are also due to many officers of institutions. As a copy 
of this Tabular Statement will be sent to each institution, we 
trust the friends who have aided us will feel somewhat repaid 
for their trouble by the interest and value of the information 
returned. We do not venture to hope that the Statement is en- 
tirely free from error; but we trust it may be the means of en- 
abling us to publish fuller and more accurate statistics at some 
future time. Any one discovering errors or omissions will 
greatly oblige us by informing us of the fact. 

One of the most interesting items of information is that relat- 
ing to the methods of instruction now prevailing. There is so 
much variety among these, however, that it is not easy to pre- 
sent them accurately in the narrow limits of a statistical table. 
The best we are able to do is to group them into four classes— 
manual, oral, combined, and transition. 

By the manual method is meant the course of instruction 
which employs the sign-language, the manual alphabet, and writ- 
ing as the chief means in the education of the deaf, and has 
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facility in the comprehension and use of written language as its 
principal object. The degree of relative importance given to 
these three means varies in different schools; but it is a differ- 
ence only of degree, and the end aimed at is the same in all. If 
the pupils have some power of speech before coming to school, 
or if they possess a considerable degree of hearing, their teachers 
usually try to improve their utterance by practice; but no 
special teachers are employed for this purpose, and compara- 
tively little attention is given to articulation. 

By the ora/ method is meant that in which signs are used as 
little as possible; the manual alphabet is generally discarded 
altogether; and articulation and lip-reading, together with writ- 
ing, are made the chief means as well as the end of instruction. 
Here, too, there is a difference in different schools in the extent 
to which the use of signs is allowed in the early part of the 
course ; but it is a difference only of degree, and the end aimed 
at is the same in all. 

The combined method is not so easy to define, as the term is 
employed with reference to several distinct methods, such as (1) 
the free use of both signs and articulation, with the same pupils 
and by the same teachers, throughout the course of instruction ; 
(2) the general instruction of all the pupils by means of the 
manual method, with the special training of a part of them in 
articulation and lip-reading as an accomplishment; (3) the in- 
struction of some pupils by the manual method and others by 
the oral method in the same institution; (4)—though this is 
rather a combined system—the employment of the manual 
method and the oral method in separate schools under the same 
general management, pupils being sent to one establishment or 
the other as seems best with regard to each individual case. In 
this Tabular Statement it is impracticable to distinguish between 
the first three sub-classes of the combined method; where the 
fourth prevails the two establishments are designated separately. 

Some institutions which formerly followed the manual or the 
combined method have decided within the last two years to 
adopt the oral. In accordance with the recommendation of the 
Milan Convention, however, the old course of instruction is con- 
tinued with the pupils whose education was begun before the 
change was decided upon, while the oral system is pursued with 
the new pupils. The method of such institutions is designated 
in the Tabular Statement as transition. 
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EFFICIENCY AND INTELLIGENCE IN TEACHING. 


BY DAVID 8. ROGERS, B. A., CEDAR SPRING, 8. C. 


Tue great end of a school establishment is the education of 
the pupils, as Mr. Carroll forcibly said in the last October num- 
ber of the Annals, and everything else should be made subor- 
dinate to this end. Now, as the work of education must be 
chiefly done by the teachers, two essential points in regard to 
them should be observed—efficiency and intelligence. 

Efficiency in teaching means ability and skill to make the 
pupil understand what it is needful for him to know.’ A teacher 
who has only a few ideas, but is able to impart them to the pu- 
pil, is more valuable than one with a multitude of ideas, but who 
lacks the ability to communicate them. Hence, the value of a 
teacher’s services is proportional to the degree of his ability to 
make the pupil comprehend what he is taught. 

Teaching is sometimes unsuccessful owing to lack of. intelli- 
gence on the part of the teacher. A teacher who allows his class 
to go through a lesson without having understood it thoroughly 
does an unintelligent thing. His labors and the time of the pu- 
pils are wasted. It is the ambition of some teachers of deaf- 
mutes to push their classes through books rapidly, without taking 
rare to see that they understand thoroughly what they study. 
This course causes a good deal of mischief, and, instead of pro- 
moting, retards the accomplishment of the great end. The 
proverb that “haste makes waste” should be as carefully con- 
sidered in the school-room as elsewhere. 

Knowledge is acquired by understanding the language in 
which the literature, sciences, and philosophies of the nation are 
written. As the deaf-mute, when he first comes to school, is 
unacquainted with spoken and written language, and, conse- 
quently, cut off from knowledge, common sense dictates that the 
teacher’s best efforts and attention should first be directed to 
giving him an understanding of the national language. 

From personal experience, as well as observation, I can say 
that for the deaf-mute to learn the English language is his hard- 
est task, and when he has learned it his education is more than 
half accomplished. Therefore a large part of his school time 
cannot be so profitably employed in any other way as in teach- 


ing him English. Thus, and thus only, can the foundation of 


his education be laid, and the great end practically achieved. 
BY 


THE NEXT CONVENTION. 


Nationau, Dear-Mute 
Wasurneron, Vee. 12th, 1881. 
The undersigned, on behalf of the Standing Executive Com- 
mittee of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
and Dumb, begs leave to call attention, through the pages of 
the Annals, to the fact that the time for the next meeting of the 
Convention is drawing near. Unless circumstances now unfore- 
seen should hinder, it will be held during the summer of 1882. 
Principals of Institutions who may be able and disposed to 
entertain the Convention are requested to communicate with the 
undersigned at as early a day as practicable. 
A meeting of the Committee will be called within a few weeks, 
at which all suggestions as to the Convention will be considered. 
KE. M. 
Chairman, ete., ete. 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


ALARD, J. Controverse entre l’Abbé de l’Epée et Samuel Heinicke 
au sujet de la véritable mani¢re d’instruire les sourds-muets, tra- 
duite du latin; et état actuel dela question. Paris: G. Pelluard. 
1881. 8vo, pp. 71. 

Mr. Alard gives us the first French translation, so far as we are 
aware, of the celebrated discussion on deaf-mute instruction ear- 
ried onin Latin by the Abbé de ?Epée and Samuel Heinicke, which 
constitutes the third part of De PEpée’s Véritable maniére @in- 
struire les sourds et muets, 1784. An English translation, pub- 
lished in 1801, was reprinted, with some corrections, in the An- 
nals, vol. xii, pp. 87-128. At the present day it has, as Mr. 
Alard truly remarks, only an historical interest; but that in- 
terest is certainly sufficient to justify its presentation in the 
modern languages. The translator's work in this instance is 
faithfully and successfully performed. We only regret that in 
transcribing from De l’Epée the extract from the Deutsches 
Museum he has not only left uncorrected several of the typo- 
graphical errors of the edition of 1784, but has admitted blund- 
ers even worse than those, and at this day less excusable, as 


vo 
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vorneheaste for vornehmste, legden for beiden, abschnu for ab- 
sehen, ernevaatung for erwartung, ete., ete. 

Mr. Alard adds a chapter of his own on “the present state 
of the question.” He regards the oral method of instruction as 
the best where it is practicable, and believes that it is practica- 
ble with the majority of deaf-mutes; but he declares that there 
are now, as there always have been and always will be, a com- 
paratively small number who cannot derive the least benefit from 
that method. In this he says he does not disagree with the 
Italian teachers, for “they send to the hospice the children who, 
without being idiots, do not show sufficient aptness to be re- 
tained in the schools where the pure oral method is rigorously 
practised. These children receive from a special teacher, by the 
aid of signs, an instruction adapted to their degree of intelli- 
gence.” This statement, however, is contrary to that of Padre 
Marchid, who asserted, in his reply to Dr. Gallaudet, that “in 
the Italian schools there is no selection, but all are received 
whom Providence sends.” 

Mr. Alard does not think that, even where the “pure oral ” 
method is practised, the sign-language can or ought to be entirely 
suppressed during the first two years of the pupil’s residence in 
the institution; and in the course of instruction he would make 
use, in addition to the processes recommended by the Milan 
Convention, of drawing and of dactylology. 


ARNOLD, THOMAS. A Method of Teaching the Deaf and Dumb 
Speech, Lip-Reading, and Language. London: Smith, Elder & 
Co. 1881. 4to, pp. 156. 


We mentioned the publication of this important work in the 
last number of the Annals, though we had not at that time 
seen the work. Since then the copy sent us by Mr. Farrar has 
come to hand, and we have referred it to a competent instructor 
by the oral method, who promises a review of it for the next 
number. 


CLAVEAU, O. Dela parole comme objet et comme moyen d’en- 
seignement dans les institutions de sourds-muets. Rapport a 
M. le ministre de l’Intérieur. Paris: 1881. 8vo. 


In 1880, Mr. Claveau, Inspector-General of the Benevolent 
Institutions of France, was directed by his Government to visit 
foreign schools for the deaf and dumb, and report on their 
methods, especially with respect to articulation teaching. He 
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accordingly visited institutions in Germany, Belgium, Holland, 
Switzerland, and Italy, and reported, as the result of his obser- 
vations, that the instruction given to deaf-mutes by the simulta- 


neous use of written and spoken language might lead in many 
vases to valuable results, on condition that teachers forced them- 
selves constantly to practise oral communication with their 
pupils, and that the number of children under the charge of a 
single instructor should not exceed twelve or fifteen. He ad- 
vised that the oral method be faithfully tried with the younger 
pupils of the National Institutions of France, with the view of 
determining definitely what proportion of deaf-mutes were capa- 
ble of profiting by that method, and that in case of entire suc- 
cess it should be gradually adopted for all the pupils. It is in 
accordance with this recommendation, which was seconded by 
the Milan Convention, that the National Institutions of Paris 
and Bordeaux have adopted the oral method for their new pu- 
pils, while still instructing the older pupils by the manual and 
combined methods. We learn from the addresses at the an- 
nual distribution of prizes in those Institutions, which took 
place in August last, that the results of oral imstruction thus 
far seem very satisfactory. 

GALLAUDET, EDWARD M., Ph. D., LL. D. How shall the 


Deaf be Educated? (Article in the International Review for 
December, 1881. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co.) 


In this paper Dr. Gallaudet makes a more careful and thor- 
ough classification of the deaf than we have seen elsewhere. 
“The class should always be spoken of as the deaf. The term 
deaf-mute should only be applied to such as are totally deaf and 
completely dumb. Besides this sub-class we should then have 
the speaking-deaf, the semi-speaking deaf, the speaking-semi- 
deaf, the mute-semi-deaf, the hearing-mute, the hearing-semi- 
mute ; these last two classes being usually persons of feeble 


mental power.” Dr. Gallaudet does not propose to arrange a 
special and distinct method of instruction for each of these sub- 
classes; but he maintains that with a class presenting such es- 
sential differences no single method can be expected to be suc- 
cessful. 

For the instruction of the speaking-deaf, the semi-speaking- 
deaf, the speaking-semi-deaf, and a portion of the other sub- 
classes, Dr. Gallaudet advocates the use of speech and lip-read- 
ing to the greatest possible extent. But there are many dea/- 


ke 
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mutes with whom success in articulation is impossible ; for them 
it is the wise course to forego all effort to impart speech, and 
to give them education through the use of signs, the manual al- 
phabet, and writing. Deaf-mutes thus educated, Dr. Gallaudet 
earnestly protests, are not to be regarded as inferior, nor more to 
be pitied than those who learn to speak. Experience has abund- 
antly shown that they may lead useful and happy lives, and 
mingle readily and freely in the society of hearing people. 
They even have some advantages over those who have been 
taught to speak ; for their manual alphabet is a more certain, com- 
prehensive, and satisfactory means of communication than the 
deaf person’s imperfect articulation and lip-reading ; their lack 
of speech gives them an additional hold on the sympathies of 
others; their graceful movements are attractive and interesting, 
while the speech of the deaf is often repellent and sometimes 
distressing ; and their sign-language, highly developed and freely 
used, is a valuable aid in mental development and a source of 
great enjoyment. 

Dr. Gallaudet’s answer to the question chosen as the title of 
his paper may be summed up as follows: In all cases where 
success seems probable attempts should be made to teach the 
deaf to speak; where it is practicable, special schools for oral 
teaching should be maintained; in all institutions for the edu- 
cation of the deaf articulation should receive attention; the 
manual alphabet should be used in all schools for the deaf ; 
signs should be made use of even in oral schools, especially with 
advanced pupils, as a means of conveying instruction in the form 
of lectures; and only well trained teachers, who possess a nat- 
ural fitness for the work, should be employed in any school. 

The paper is thoughtful and timely, and while some readers 
may dissent from certain of its conclusions,—as we do, for in- 
stance, with respect to the desirableness of introducing the 
manual alphabet and the sign-language into oral schools, be- 
lieving that oral teaching cannot reach its highest success where 
means of communication so much more facile are placed in the 
pupil’s hands,—yet those who differ with it most widely must 
admit the force and cogency of its arguments as well as the 
candor and courtesy with which they are presented. They must 
admit, too, that the many intelligent teachers who, like Dr. Gal- 
laudet, refuse to accept the oral method as the best and only 
means of instruction for all the deaf, have some reasons for their 
refusal other than ignorance, prejudice, and bigotry. 
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LOGAN, JAMESH. TheRaindrop. A Monthly Miscellany of En- 
tertaining Reading for Young People. Turtle Creek, Pa. 1880. 
Square 8vo, pp. 384. 


Mr. Logan, who published this admirable magazine for a 
year at considerable pecuniary loss, now offers for sale the com- 
plete volume, bound in handsome style. We expressed our 
opinion of the high value of the magazine while it was in course 
of publication, and we can now commend the bound yolume as 
the best reading book for deaf-mute youth with which we are 
acquainted. We have also found hearing children greatly in- 
terested in it, and—owing probably to its large type and simple 
style, as well as the intrinsic value of the world’s great stories 
of which it is chiefly composed—nore fond of reading it for 
themselves than any other book. Mr. Logan, whose address is 
142 Penn avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., offers to send the bound 
volume by mail to any address, post free, for $1.65. 
MALLERY, COL. GARRICK. The Gesture Speech of Man. Sa- 

lem. 1881. 8vo, pp. 33 

This valuable contribution to the study of the sign-language 
is an address read by Col. Mallery, U.S. A., (Chairman of the Sub- 
Section of Anthropology,) before the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, at Cincinnati, in August last. As 
it contains much interesting information concerning the develop- 
ment of the sign-language which has not appeared in the Annals, 
we have sought and obtained the author’s permission to reprint 
it entire in the next number. 


REPORT of the Conference of the Governing Bodies of Institutions 
for the Education of the Deaf, held March 17 and 18, 1881; with 
an Appendix containing the Memorial to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and Report of the Interview with the Vice-President of H. 
M.’s Privy Council, Right Hon. A. J. Mundella, M. P. London: 
W.H. Allen & Co. 1881. 8vo, pp. 87. 


We mentioned this Conference in the last number of the 
Annals, basing our notice of it, as the report was not at that 
time published, upon information furnished by one of the secreta- 
ries. Mr. James Howard, Head-master of the Yorkshire Insti- 
tution, in a letter to the editor of the Annals, writes as follows 
of the character and proceedings of the Conference : 

“In the number of the Annals for October you mention the 
‘Conference of Govering Bodies, held in London in April last. 
With your permission I desire to give one or two facts, which, 
in my opinion, go to show that there was a striking similarity 
between that Conference and the ‘International Congress ° held 
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at Milan, as described by Dr. Gallaudet in a former number of 
the Annals. 

* Head-masters (the practical advisers of committees) were 
rigidly excluded, as will be seen by the following extract of the 
second circular issued by the Ealing ‘Society for Training Teach- 
ers of the Deaf and Diffusion of the “German System” in the 
United Kingdom,’ which invited the Conference to meet: ‘Only 
members of Governing Bodies of Institutions can be present at 
the Conference on the 17th instant. Head-masters or teach- 
ers can only be present if, as certainly happens in one case,* 
they are members of the Governing Body of any other In- 
stitution than their own.’ As the Committee of this Institu- 
tion were quite unbiased in favor of any particular system, and 
anxious to adopt any practical scheme for the benefit of the deaf, 
the Secretary telegraphed to the Secretary of the Ealing Society, 
the day before the opening of the Conference, thus: ‘Committee 
beg to ask if head-master accompanying deputation may attend 
the Conference as spectator or otherwise. Reply paid for ;’ to 
which he received answer: *‘ Conference for members of committees 
only. Head-masters and teachers inadmissible. Our own head- 
master cannot be present.’ In the face of this, to the great sur- 
prise of those members of the Conference who were not in the 
secret, the proceedings opened witha paper by Mr. Kinsey, Head- 
master of the Ealing Training College—the abie and well known 
advocate of oral teaching—while no other paper on any other 
method was either solicited or permitted. 

“There can be no doubt whatever that, but for the restriction 
imposed upon the practical teachers of the country, British In- 
stitutions would have been much more fully represented. 

“Of the 32 members of the Conference present, only 11 were 
from the provincial institutions, and only 6 of these sent rep- 
resentatives. The remaining 21 members were ladies and gen- 
tlemen pledged to the ‘pure oral’ method, no less than 13 of 
these being on the directorate of the Ealing Training College, 
so that there was little chance of any opinion, save that of Eal- 
ing, receiving a favorable vote. 

“More than one gentleman returned from the Conference con- 


*I presume this to be Miss Hull, who is a member of the Ealing Com- 
mittee. 
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vinced that it had been convened, not so much to confer as sim- 
ply to ratify, nolens volens, the Milan resolutions. 

“T may add further that the speeches of the dissentient mi- 
nority were most unsatisfactorily reported. 

* Whilst I am myself a strong advocate of oral instruction for 
the deaf, I consider it the first duty of all conferences, whose 
aim is to benefit these afflicted ones, to endeavor to arrive at 
practical suggestions which shall be thoroughly applicable to 
‘the mass of children who are sent to our schools. This can only 
be accomplished by free and open discussion.” 


REPORTS OF INSTITUTIONS (published in 1880.) Cambrian, 
Oregon, Western New York. 


—-—~—-— (published in 1881.) Clarke, Groningen, Llandaff, New York 
Improved Instruction. 


(For the following notice we are indebted to Mr. J. Huaen- 

TOBLER, Of Lyons, France :) 

GUDE, DR. W. Die Gesetze der Physiologie und Psychologie 
ueber Entstehung der Bewegungen und der Artikulations-Un- 
terricht der Taubstummen. [The Physiological and Psychologi- 
cal Laws of the Origin of Movements and of the Instruction of 
Deaf-Mutes in Articulation.] Leipzig: W. Englemann. 1880. 


pp. 80. 

We have just finished the attentive reading of this little vol- 
ume, which well deserves to be known by the physiologist as 
well as by the instructor of deaf-mutes. It is the thorough and 
profound work of a learned man, based upon long experience 
in instruction. To analyze it is not an easy task. To be well 
understood it must be read through again and again. It is 
rigidly logical, the result of long years of patient observations 
made at the dissecting-table, scalpel in hand, as well as in the 
school-room in the presence of deaf-mute children. 

This work, which we warmly recommend to all our colleagues 
who desire thoroughly to understand the physiological and 
psychological laws governing the action of speech, and to base 
the teaching of articulation upon exact scientific principles, is 
divided into three parts, viz., (1) The laws of nervous activity 
and of movement in general; (2) Proof that in the education of 
deaf-mutes these laws have hitherto found an unscientific appli- 
vation, which if made scientific will lead us to more satisfactory 
results ; (3) Further evidence that a knowledge of the laws of 
nervous activity is profitable to the instruction of deaf-mutes. 
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INSTITUTION ITEMS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Pennsylvania Institution.—My. J. M.. Pratt has resigned 


the position of teacher to take charge of a farm inherited from 


his father. 

Only one additional school has yet been established by the 
Board of Directors. It is under the charge of Miss Emma Gar- 
rett, and is on the southeast corner of 17th and Chestnut 
streets. The oral method is employed. 


Ohio Institution.—Miss M. A. Byers and Mrs. Ida W. Kessler 
having been forced to resign the position of teacher, temporarily 
at least, on account of ill health, the vacancies have been filled 
by the appointment of Mr. A. H. Schory, a graduate of the In- 
stitution and of the National College, and Miss H. Coggeshall, 
a hearing and speaking lady. 

Wisconsin Institution.—Mr. Swiler writes: “The corps of 
teachers, though smaller than last year, is not discouraged, but 
goes to work with great enthusiasm and entire fidelity. Owing 
to circumstances the manner of teaching articulation has been 
somewhat modified. The same time is spent upon articulation 
as last year, but the number to whom oral instruction is given 
has been reduced, and the audiphone laid on the shelf. 

“Miss R. C. Ritsher, whose resignation was reported in the 
summer, has yielded to the solicitation of friends and pupils and 
is in the Institution again in charge of a speaking class.” 

Lowa Institution.—My. James Simpsoui has resigned the po- 
sition of teacher and gone to Dacota to take charge of the 
educational department of the Institution recently established 
at Sioux Falls. Miss Virginia Cowden, a graduate of the IIlli- 
nois Institution, has been added to the corps of instruction. 

One feature of the Deaf-Mute Hawk-Hye which gives us 
much pleasure is its excellent quarterly summary of the articles 
published in the Annals. Of course we should be gratified if 
we were able to reach directly all the parents and friends of our 
institution pupils who are interested in the methods of their 
education ; but as that cannot be, we are very glad to have the 
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substance of our papers communicated to some of them in so 
satisfactory a manner. 


Texas Asylum.—My. R. H. Kinney, who is at the head of 
the educational department of this Institution, writes as follows in 
the Ohio Vis-a- Vis of its grounds and buildings: 


“The State owns fifty-seven acres of land, beautifully situa- 
ted, and covered with a great variety of forest trees, on which 
the Institution is located. The spot is a healthy one, being six 
hundred feet above the level of the sea, above malaria, and out 
of the way of yellow fever. It is a mile from Austin, upon the 
opposite side of the Colorado river. The river is spanned by a 
good bridge, but, to avoid paying toll when the water is low, 
teams generally cross by a ford. 

“The main building of the Institution was finished last vaca- 
tion, at an expense of $4,500, plastered, wainscoted, and painted, 
with three large galleries, and two flights of stairs in the rear ; 
the same number of gaileries in front, and two fine towers, one 
on each end of the building. There are twelve large rooms, of 
about equal size, and a wide hall. Two of these, on the lower 
floor, are used as parlor and office; and the other two are pri- 
vate rooms for the superintendent and his family. The four 
rooms on the next floor are school-rooms, and for size, beauty 
of finish, and excellent arrangement, are equal to those of the 
the best institutions in the country. The rooms on the third 
floor are used as dormitories by the boys and two of the mute 
teachers. On one side, in the rear, is a frame building, used as 
chapel, two school-rooms, and sleeping room above. On the 
other side is the dining-room, girls’ dormitory, and kitchen. The 
laundry is a separate building, and as wood is -used altogether 
for fuel, there is also a small house for an engine and circular- 
saw.” 

California Institution.—A class in articulation has been es- 
tablished. It is taught by Miss Handy, formerly a teacher in 
the New York Institution. 


New York Institution for Improved Instruction.—The new 
building, of which Mr. Greenberger promises us a description 
for a future number of the Annals, was formally dedicated on 
the 29th of November last. Addresses were made by Mr. O. 5. 
Straus and Judge Shea, of the Board of Trustees; Mr. Neil 
Gilmour, State Superintendent of Public Instruction; Mr. 
Alexander Lawrence, the Rev. Dr. Thos. Gallaudet, and Mr. 
Isaac Rosenfeld, President of the Board. Mr. Greenberger gave 
an illustration of the method of teaching with pupils of the 
highest and lowest classes. 
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Arkansas Institute.—The trade of printing has been intro- 
duced, and the publication of a neatly-printed and well-edited 
little paper has been begun. The paper is called the Deaf- 
Mite Optic, and appears weekly. 

Nebraska Institute.-—Miss Eddy resigned her position as 
teacher at the close of the last term. Miss Fannie Henderson 
and Miss Effie Johnston, of Jacksonville, Ill., have been engaged 
as teachers. Both are experienced teachers, but new to the 
work of deaf-mute instruction. 

Miss M. J. Farrant, of Salem, Mass., a graduate of the Bos- 
ton School of Vocal Physiology, has been appointed articula- 
tion teacher. 

An eight-horse power engine and five machines have been 
placed in the work shops. A gas machine (150 light) has been 
put in, and gives good satisfaction. A new steam-heating ap- 
paratus, low pressure, has been introduced, and the buildings 
are now heated by steam. 

The new building provided for by the last legislature is in 
process of erection, but will not be ready for use till next term. 


Lyons Oral School.—This school, under the direction of Mr. 


Hugentobler, having taken part in the exhibition organized at 
Lyons on the occasion of the recent National Geographical Con- 
vention, has been awarded a silver medal by the jury of the 
Convention. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Relation of Religion, Consanguinity, and Social Position to 
Deaf-Mutism.—We find the following paragraph in several of 
the recent deaf-mute papers : 

“Professor Hutchinson has, in one of his lectures, mentioned 
a very interesting fact ascertained in Berlin. Among Roman 
Catholics, who prohibit marriages between persons who are 
near blood relatives, the proportion of deaf-mutes is 1 in 3,000 ; 
among Protestants, who view such marriages as permissible, the 
proportion is 1 in 2,000; while among Jews, who encourage in- 
termarriage with blood relations, the deaf-mutes are as 1 in 
400.” 


Similar statistics, but giving the figures more precisely, were 
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published several years ago with respect to deaf-mutism in Paris. 


In mentioning them in the Avznals (vol. xviii, page 206) we 


alled attention to the fact that in Nassau the relative numbers 
of Catholics and Protestants were reversed, the proportion of 
deaf-mutes among the Protestants being one in 2,638, and 
among the Catholics one in 1,869. We also quoted from the 
German Organ the suggestion that these differences are to be 
accounted for, not by religious distinctions, nor by consanguinity, 
but by the social position of the parents, inasmuch as a large 
proportion of the deaf-mute children of the poorest class die 
before reaching an age to be included in the census. We may 
add that the authority for statistics should always be carefully 
inquired into before basing conclusions upon them. Those 
above quoted are, we suspect, derived from the more exact sta- 
tistics formerly given for Paris; we know nothing of the trust- 
worthiness of the authority in either case. 

lids to Hearing.—At a meeting of the Medical Society of 
New York, held June 26, 1881, Dr. Samuel Sexton, aural sur- 
geon to the New York Eye and Ear Infirmary, read a paper on 
Dental Sound Transmission, and presented to the Society sev- 
eral Japanese “ otacoustic fans,” which resemble the audiphone 
somewhat in shape, but are made of material better adapted, 
according to Dr. Sexton, to convey sound. They are also more 
durable, as well as much cheaper. They range in price from 
thirty-three cents to three dollars, the ‘cheapest being the best. 
Dr. Sexton thinks that when properly employed they are more 
useful in many cases of deafness than any of the other similar 
devices offered to the public. They have for our readers the 
additional interest of being manufactured by the pupils of the 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at Tokio, Japan. 

Dr. Sexton himself has invented a convenient dental sound- 
transmitter. It is small enough to be carried in the pocket, and 
can be attached to almost any fan. It is made by Mr. Ford, of 
Caswell, Hazard & Co., New York. 

The conclusions reached by Dr. Sexton as to the value of 
dental sound-transmission are as follows : 

“Dental transmission of sound, for conversational purposes, 
is of very considerable advantage to a large number of very 
deaf individuals. Its inconspicuousness gives it a decided ad- 
vantage over the trumpet. 

“Tn most instances it does not convey as great a volume of 
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sound to the ear as the trumpet, but, notwithstanding this fact, 
most patients prefer the fan. By either method general con- 
versation cannot be well heard, the patient being compelled to 
confine his attention to one speaker at a time. 

“In adopting dental transmission as an aid to the impaired 
sense of hearing, the assistance of some one competent to give 
instructions respecting the best method of using the fan should 
be obtained. 

“ And, finally, only the limited amount of assistance should be 
promised which experience has shown to be practicable.” 


The Italian Method.—Professor Vaisse, formerly Director of 
the National Institution at Paris, has recently published in the 
teachers’ supplement to Ze Conseiller Messager an interesting 
series of articles on *'The Italian Method,” which he regards as 
sufficiently different from the articulation method as practised 
in Germany and elsewhere to warrant that title. After some 
introductory remarks upon the French and German methods, he 
Says: 

“In Italy the work of deaf-mute instruction dates, as a defi- 
nite institution, from the early years of this century, and the 
first application of it was made upon principles similar to those 
of the French method. Our brethren beyond the Alps, how- 
ever, impressed upon the development which they gave to the 
work a certain character of originality, and successively intro- 
duced into the practice of their primitive method modifications 
more and more important. These modifications ten years ago 
developed into an actual transformation of the method of in- 
struction, and, though the result was a system analogous to 
Heinicke’s, it is allowable to say that, in this labor of transform- 
ation, their present mode of instruction, which they call the 
pure oral intuitive, has established itself in a manner sufficiently 
independent, as is shown by their publications since 1870, to 
justify to-day the appellation of Jtalian method.” 


Mr. Vaisse then proceeds to show what the peculiarities of 
the Italian method are. A similar service, but going more fully 
into the details of instruction, was rendered the readers of the 
Annals by Mr. Greenberger last year, (vol. xxvi, pp. 50-56 


and 112-126.) 


Mr. De Rossi and the Italian Schools.—In the last’ number 
of the Annals we referred to the assertion by Professor De 
Rossi, a member of the Commission on Deaf-Mute Education 
appointed by the Italian government, that after seven or eight 
years of schooling Italian deaf-mute youths of sixteen years of 
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age have an intellectual development not superior to that of a 
hearing child seven or eight years of age, and to his startling 
suggestion that the public funds could be more profitably em- 
ployed in curing deafness than in educating the deaf. In the 
November number of the Italian periodical, Dell! Hduecazione, 
etc., Padre Marchid courteously explains to us that Mr. De 
Rossi's remarks had not escaped the notice of the conductors of 
that periodical, though for satisfactory reasons they had deemed 
it best not to criticise him by name; but that it was he and 
others of his kind whom Padre Marchid had in mind in his 
trenchant article “On Some Exaggerations in the Name of 
Science,” published in the June number. Since, however, the 
objectionable paragraph has crossed the Atlantic and been made 
the subject of comment in the Annals, Padre Marchié now does 
not hesitate to contradict directly and positively Mr. De Rossi's 
assertion concerning the results of deaf-mute education in 
Italy. He says that in the few hours that gentleman passed in 
the Siena Institution he had not time to become in the least ac- 
quainted with the condition of its pupils, and that if he had in- 
quired of any Italian teacher of deaf-mutes whatever he could 
have learned something not to be found in his works on physi- 
ology, anatomy, and medicine. Padre Marchid suggests for his 
consideration the proverb Ne sutor ultra erepidam, and states, 
as a matter of fact, that the course of instruction in the deaf- 
mute institutions of Italy comprises all the subjects of the fourth 
year of hearing schools. He confirms us in our fear that Mr. 
De Rossi's claims in behalf of the results of medical skill in the 
curing of deafness were wild exaggerations, and calls attention 
to the fact that in Germany, the country where diseases of the 
ear have received the most careful and thorough study, schools 
for the education of the deaf are still most numerous. 

We gladly accept Padre Marchid’s statements and explana- 
tions as a complete refutation of Mr. De Rossi’s disparaging as- 
sertions concerning the Italian schools; assertions, we may add, 
that we should not have deemed worthy of notice in the Annals, 
had it not been that their author holds the official position 
above mentioned, that he had just come from Siena, and that 
his remarks were received without contradiction or objection by 
the learned body to whom they were addressed, and,‘so far as 
we had observed, by our esteemed friends of the Italian periodi- 
cal. For our part, while we rejoice heartily in all that medical 
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science has thus far done for the relief of the deaf, and trust that 
it may accomplish much more in the future, we deem the pres- 
ent generation of deaf-mute children in Italy happy in still being 
under the care of “ priests and pedagogues,” rather than left to 
the tender mercies of such would-be reformers as Mr. De Rossi. 


First Conference of Church Workers Among Deaf-~Mutes.— 
This Conference was held in St. Ann’s Church, New York, on 
the 6th and 7th of October, 1881. Dr. Thos. Gallaudet was 
elected President. Papers by Dr. Gallaudet on the work of the 
Church for deaf-mutes in the United States, by Mr. Syle on the 
similar work in Great Britain, and by Dr. Clere on. the Dignity 
and Religious Development of the Language of Pantomime 
were read and discussed. On the subject last named Dr. I. L. 
Peet spoke at some length. Mr. Mann presented details of his 
labors in the West, and Mr. Job Turner gave some reminiscences 
of his travels in the South. An address was made by the Rev. 
Dr. Twing, Secretary of the General Board of Missions of the 
P. E. Church. After the conference Mr. Syle addressed a pub- 
lic meeting of deaf-mutes on the subject of * guilds,” or religious 
societies of the deaf, relating the history of that in Philadelphia, 
and offering some suggestions for similar societies elsewhere. 
Mr. John Carlin also spoke on this subject. 


The Garfield Memorial.—Dr. Gallaudet, in his sketch of 
President Garfield’s connection with the Deaf-Mute College, 
published in this number of the Annals, speaks of a movement 
to erect on the premises of the College‘some memorial of Gen- 
eral Gartield’s services to the higher education of the deaf. It 
has been decided that the memorial shall take the form of a 
marble bust, which will probably be made by Mr. D. C. French, 
of Concord, Mass. Mr. French’s * Minute Man,” exhibited at 
the Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition, and his more recent bust 
of Emerson, which has received unqualified praise from the best 
critics, as well as his other works, afford sufficient evidence of 
his fitness for the task. The entire cost will be about $1,200, 
which it is expected deaf-mutes and their friends will be glad 
to subscribe. Subscriptions may be addressed to Prof. A. G. 
Draper, of the College Faculty, who has been elected treasurer 
of the fund. 
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